TIMBER AS A BUILDING MATERIAL
By FRANCIS LOCKYER, M.A. For. (Cantab.)
BEFORE dealing with the more modern applications of wood as a structural
and decorative material it may be as well, in this country with its traditions
of steel, brick and concrete, to review some of the processes through
which the raw material has to pass. Although the use of wood is a
subject about which one never ceases to learn, the principles which
should govern its preparation for a specific purpose may always be applied,
and if intelligently carried through will afford satisfaction. The three
cardinal principles can be summed up in the words selection, seasoning
and preservation.
SELECTION
The main carcassing timber of a building is usually of softwood ; thus
the joists, floorboards, rafters and purlins are derived from coniferous
trees such as Scots Pine and imported Baltic fir (known by the trade as
Red Deal) or Norway Spruce (White Deal). These trade names may
confuse because Memel, Archangel or Baltic fir is not truly fir but pine.
Again Douglas fir, which is " a false hemlock/' is called in the trade Oregon
or British Columbian pine. However, the main significance here is to be
found in the country or district of origin. Softwood from Archangel or
the northern gulfs of the Baltic is of a more closely knit and regular texture
than that from further south, or from that grown in this country. The
reason is that the annual growth in the northern regions is less, the climate
is more regular in its effect upon growth, and the timber is therefore more
homogeneous. Such wood is admirable for joinery where a fine finish
and nice precision is necessary. Again, Douglas fir grown in the moun-
tainous districts of the Rockies is easier to work and finish than that
grown in the coastal region where trees lay on girth and height more
rapidly. Quick growth gives a very marked distinction between the
suimnerwood, which is the dark tough part of the annual ring as seen in
cross-section, and the springwood, which is the lighter-coloured and softer
region. Furthermore, unless a tree is grown fairly closely with its neigh-
bours the bole will be covered for too long with yearly thickening branches
which make atrocious knots in the timber.
In most timber-producing countries where the State has control over
the forests, good silviculture prevents the formation of surplus side
branches by reasonable, planting distances, appropriate thinning of the